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The Aésthetic of Photography 


DARIUS COBB 


BE have written in a 
general way of the 
position of photog- 
raphy in relation to 
the fine arts; we pro- 
i pose at the present 
time to consider photography from 
a psychological standpoint. In this 
view we shall see how largely the 
esthetic element enters into its 
composition ; and we shall more fully 
comprehend the importance of an 
understanding of the possibilities of 
photography, that the highest minds 
may see a legitimate field for the 
exercise of their powers in its de- 
velopment. The reader has been 
reminded of the fact that photog- 
raphy is in its infancy, and that 
when generations have been devoted 
to its evolution it will hold a posi- 
tion among the fine arts which even 
the most prophetic cannot foresee, 
and the possibilities of which the 
artist, who views its progress with a 
jealous eye, will do well to consider. 

We have an incentive for study- 
ing earnestly the higher phases of 
photography in the fact that our 
country is as old in this art as 
Europe, which cannot be said of 
painting ; hence we can form here a 
school in which foreigners may learn 
of us, as now in painting we learn of 
them. There is no reason why 


America cannot lead the world in 
this art, which demands such a rare 
knowledge of the elements of science 
and zsthetics. With his vigorous, 
aggressive and inventive mind the 
American will place himself in his 
art far above the esthetic pretence 
that belittles the other fine arts, and 
he will raise this art above the reach 
of the dilettanti who parade works 
in painting which in manner and 
design are but imitations of masters’ 
works. 

Now, let us glance at the elements 
of art and consider the _ position 
which photography occupies. We 
have had various definitions of gen- 
ius. It seems to us that words have 
been wasted on them. Art is the 
rendering of nature by form, chiar- 
oscuro and color. The form may be 
in full or in relief, as in sculpture, 
or on the flat, as in drawing and paint- 
ing. One may draw with pencil, 
pen or the steel point, or he may 
paint with brush, finger or palette- 
knife —if the form is produced from 
observations of nature the result is 
art. So with color and chiaroscuro. 

The hand is the instrument of the 
mind in this rendition. We talk of 
a trained hand when we mean a 
trained mind, for the hand in every 
movement is governed by the mind. 
So subtile is the influence of the 
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mind on the hand that no stroke in 
art or in chirography can be made 
that does not embody the character 
of the individual. It is not merely 
characteristic, but the character is 
there embodied as absolutely as it is 
in the face. As the thought is clear 
and broad, so will be the treatment 
in art. Rubens did not need to 
study so laboriously as many a bun- 
gler in art; but as his brain was free 
in action, and his thought clear in 
conception, his hand speedily ac- 
quired a masterly stroke with pencil 
and brush. Here is where many 
teachers meet with such absolute 
failure in developing the original or 
individual powers in their pupils. 
They apprehend nothing of this 
subtile relation of conceptive and 
executive power, so they teach from 
without instead of from’ within. 
They pound their own ideas into the 
pupil instead of drawing from his 
mind his characteristic thought. 

In photography, strokes of the 
hand are not necessary ; but there is 
a still more subtile manifestation of 
the individual character in the pho- 
tographer’s rendering of nature. No 
matter what the method may be, the 
mind observes, the mind selects, and 
the mind is the final judge of the 
result. Through the process of de- 
veloping a scene or a figure by these 
various and_ successive actions of 
mind, the character is indelibly im- 
pressed upon his work. 

We understand, then, that in the 
rendering of nature by form and 
chiaroscuro the character of him 
who interprets is seen in his produc- 
tions, whether they be by hand or 
the lens, both being instruments of 
the mind in the process of present- 


‘ing to others what it sees. The 


hand of the artist obeys his thought ; 
the thought of the photographer 
controls his instrument. The lens, 
the slide, and the modulating appli- 
ances, by which the esthetic will 
produces effects in the highest de- 
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gree artistic, are the fingers and 
nerves of the hand that masters the 
rays of the sun as the literal hand 
controls the pencil. 

Esthetic thought is in it. all. 
The artist and photographer select 
their subject. As their mind, so is 
their subject ; grand in mind, grand 
in subject; trivial in mind, trivial 
in subject ; with taste for brilliancy, 
the subject must be brilliant ; and 
so on through the endless phases of 
thought, and the nature that re- 
sponds to it. The methods are 
secondary. A photographer with in- 
spiration will inspire one with his 
production ; the artist without it will 
chill the spectator by the inanity 
of his work. The artist says to his 
brush or his pencil, “Obey my 
will;” the photographer commands 
his instrument, which has become a 
soul-responsive creation, and it obeys 
him. If the will of the artist is for 
great work, his brush will produce 
it; if his conceptions are meagre, 
the work of his brush will be medi- 
ocre. So with the photographer. 

Through all these thoughts keep 
the eyé on the central truth, that 
both the artist and the photographer 
render nature by tools that are me- 
chanical in construction. In_ both 
cases these instruments are con- 
trolled by the mind. The thought 
in both is wsthetic; the result is 
esthetic. If the mind of the pho- 
tographer is more esthetic his re- 
sults are more esthetic; in other 
words, more artistic, and vice versa. 
Thus we see that by a careful con- 
sideration of the source of art, which 
is the mind of man, and the means 
of production (the pencil, the brush, 
the lens and modulating appliances), 
the terms art and artists are as 
applicable to the photographer as to 
him who has the title of artist. 

My conclusion that photography 
is a fine art cannot be controverted 
on the ground of cheap and mechan- 
ical prints ; for.where you may count 
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their number by the hundreds, you 
can figure the cheap and mechanical 
productions of so-called art by the 
thousands. Many an artist who 
would smile at the suggestion that 
photography is an art, and that fine 
photography is a fine art, is turning 
out paintings, mechanical, imitative 
and uninteresting. When in the 
great future photography has reached 
a height that shall come in touch 
with the sublime, the names of these 
artists will be far under the sod of 
oblivion. Of one thing we may be 
certain: this kind of artist can never 
move the world of art, or convert 
intelligent people to his ideas. It 
is broad thought with liberal ideas 
that gives one influence; and an 
artist with these attributes will rec- 
ognize all that is good, though it 
may threaten his own interests. 

If the charge is made that photog- 
raphy is mechanical, we reflect that 
it is through the agencies of science 
and mechanism that zsthetic ideas 
are developed in color and form. 
Painting, for instance, depends on 
science for the composition of re- 
liable colors, oils, etc., and on mech- 
anism for working materials. No 
art can be made tangible without 
the codperation of science and me- 
chanics. 

The operation is mechanical ? 
Very well. So is _the operation in 
the production of any art work me- 
chanical. No painter can _ paint 


without a brush, and no draughts- 
man can delineate without a pencil. 
Flow to use the brush and how to 
use the pencil depends on the skill 


of the artist. Efforts made to dis- 
play this skill weaken the produc- 
tion and relegate it to a lower grade 
of art. Obtrusiveness of manner 
is a resort of inferior minds; it is 
like ranting on the stage. In great- 
ness is simplicity. The grand style 
of the Italian masters was lost in 
the mechanical display of their fol- 
lowers. 

In a recent address, a prominent 
artist said that impressionism was 
an escape from photography. As 
well say that exaggeration is a fair 
escape from logic, or a lie from a 
truth. Impressionism, in its highest 
stage, is well enough for sugges- 
tion, but it must ever stand as an 
exaggeration. Great art obtrudes no 
methods, but presents nature in a 
broad and an impressive style. Im- 
pressionism is an after-dinner speech; 
high art is an oration. It is danger- 
ous for a tyro to imitate the former ; 
but the latter can be a guide for all. 
No school can be formed on ex- 
temporaneous speeches ; a school of 
oratory is legitimate. 

Let not the photography of Amer- 
ica be divided into small schools, 
but let there be a grand _ national 
school, embracing the inventive and 
esthetic powers which are already 
placing our country in the van. 
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Artistic Lighting and Posing 


With Examples from the Old Masters 


FRANK W. 


>MONG the one hun- 
dred and one other 
catch words now 
common, we have be- 
gun to use the word 
artistic in a_faddy 
kind of a way, so that many things 
which are properly bad them- 
selves take refuge in this convenient 
umbrage, and shelter their delin- 
quencies therein. 

This arises not because art is less 
or greater than it ever has been, 
but rather because it is not under- 
stood by many who use its terms ; 
and, what is more, knowing that 
their appreciation of art is some- 
where or somehow deficient, coolly 
set up for themselves a criterion 
which would be more accurately 
stated by the formula, “it suits me.” 

Now the very truth of the matter 
is this: Art, into whatever domain 
it enters, is a very serious and ardu- 
ous thing. Knowledge of it is not 
to be attained offhand, but only by 
long and patient work by which the 
necessary delicate relation of brain 
and hand is obtained. So strongly 
am I impressed with this necessity 
of work that I can but hope — being 
also myself a student —to indicate 
the methods by which art in photog- 
raphy may be studied and _ practised. 

To those who have time and 
means, I know of no better plan to 
pursue than that which’ every 
student of art employs, which is a 


‘systematic training at an art school. 


Learn the figure as an artist learns 
it; draw persistently and carefully, 
or, if you prefer to model, then work 
in the clay ; but rest assured that all 
the weight you can throw into your 
work in the art school will be needed 
to fit you for the undertaking before 
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you. The sense of proportion to be 
gained in this way will be found to 
be invaluable in settling such ques- 
tions as arise in selecting the point 
of view; the arrangement of acces- 
sories, if any are used, and the hand- 
ling of the subjects so as to produce 
those lines of composition necessary 
to an harmonious picture. In addi- 
tion to this, let me say, that no 
matter how great a native ability 
you may have for drawing or meas 
uring proportions by the eye, you 
will find it necessary to train it in 
order to obtain the best results from 
it. The present state of the photo- 
graphic art shows too plainly the 
disregard of this training by many 
who have good ideas and valuable 
talent, but consider the raw material 


HANS HOLBEIN’'S 
LUTHER. 


good enough. Accurate as our 
lenses are, a very short series of ex- 


periments will show the difference 
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HOLBEIN’S WIFE AND CHILDREN. 


to be produced in the “drawing” of 
a photograph by the raising or low- 
ering of the camera, and these dif- 
ferences should be known and 
understood by the artist if he would 
aspire to that name and _ position. 
Again the value of the practice of 
drawing is shown by the necessity 
that confronts the photographer of 
rapidly forming an opinion as to the 
treatment of his subject. 

A mind capable of doing this 
needs to be eminently fitted for its 
work by long training and _ polishing 
in every direction. The purely tech- 
nical part of photography — the mak- 
ing of prints, the compounding of 
developers —is as nothing compared 
with this other knowledge; for the 
low place of photography today in 
the scale of the fine arts —a place 
so low that it has to fight tooth and 
nail to gain even the slight recogni- 
tion accorded to it — is accounted for 
by the purely technical side having 
been allowed to overshadow the 


esthetic. 

Many of us, however, are unable 
to give seven years of servitude in 
the halls of art, and to these I would 
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say: if you can draw at all, practise 
drawing at least every day; for, by 
the sustained effort and concentra- 
tion such work requires, comes that 
fine training of the eye so necessary 
to the quick appreciation of light 
and shade or fleeting expression. 
Besides this, obtain at your conven- 
ience photographic copies of the 
works of the great masters of por- 
trait painting and study them. Take 
a model and endeavor to work out 
in your studio a pose and lighting 
that shall resemble the master you 
are studying. Do this until you are 
fairly sure of obtaining similar re- 
sults at will, for one of the demands 
of art is that a well-chosen and _pre- 
conceived idea shall be executed in 
such a way that the result is ade- 
quate to the conception. No doubt 
it is true that with our imperfect 
abilities this demand is never com- 
pletely answered ; the artist may be 
known as a colorist or as a draughts- 
man, never as both, and lofty aspira- 
tions reacting upon themselves ever 
set the mark beyond us and life 
becomes too short to attain our 


ideals. Nevertheless this should not 
daunt us—it does not. Striving 


upwards and onwards we lift our- 
selves ever little by little towards 
great and greater ends. 
Approaching portraiture in this 
spirit the first and main impression 
I wish to make is that of its dignity. 
Every one of us through the whole 
range of humanity exhibits at some 
time the quality of dignity. Where- 
fore, in the first place, I would say, 
let our portraits endeavor to bring 
this quality in our sitters out as far 
possible. In doing this we shall go 
near to the second point I have to 
make, which is the securing of a 
likeness. I place the question of 
likeness second, because I feel that 
it is so easily possible to attain it 
and nothing more, by the camera, 
that the danger of becoming merely 
mimetic is very great, and mimicry 
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is one of the lowest forms of art. 
Neither do I mean to say that like- 
ness is not very highly important in 
portraiture. In painting a portrait 
an artist sets out on his canvas the 
lineaments of his sitter in a strong, 
bold way, and thereby obtains a phy- 
sical likeness; but he does not rest 
there; he remains dissatisfied with 
his work until he has imbued it 
with such depth of character and of 
thought as he can appreciate in his 
sitter. 

The art of the painter is now old, 
very old. In its beginning its pro- 
ducts were crude and feeble. The 
art of the photographer is young — 
very young —and, too, its products 
have been crude and feeble. That 
its growth is more rapid than that of 
painting has been, is due to contrib- 
utory causes not properly the object 
of these articles. It may be said, 
however, that the facilities for ob- 
serving the works of the older art 
is not the least of these, and that it is 
to this older art we must turn, in the 
spirit of earnest and humble scholars, 
to learn how to guide and govern 
our newer one. 

Keeping in view, then, the two 
points of dignity and likeness we 
shall next examine the others of 
light and shade, composition, mass 
and detail, their relation one to an- 
other, and the means’ by which they 
may be varied so as to give pleasing 
and esthetic results. In considering 
the works of portrait painters, whose 
value time and good judgment has 
honored, I propose to begin with 
Holbein. 

In this painter’s portrait work you 
will find the qualities of dignity and 
repose well exemplified. He uses 
very little in the way of accessories 
and keeps them very subordinate. 
In one of his pictures representing 
Lord Cromwell, Earl of Essex, he 
shows his sitter in a dignified pose 
beside a table on which lies a clasped 
book, an ink stand (which is only 
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suggested), a quill pen and a few 
papers. The background is the rep- 
resentation of a dark panelled room, 
the panels reaching nearly shoulder 
high of the seated figure. The hand 
holds a paper. The face is not 
quite in profile. The eyes have a 
meditative look about them and the. 
expression is firm and wise. The 
light in this picture is full and level, 
having apparently no top quality, 
and comes from in front of the sit- 
ter; that is, he is looking towards 
the window, which is not shown. 
Again, you will find him relieving 
the figure against a light background 
or losing it against a dark one. So, 
too, with the faces in his pictures — 
sometimes evenly lighted as in the 
portrait of an abbess, or strongly 
shaded as in the portrait of Luther 
—which accompany thisarticle. He 
usually introduces the hands in the 
picture, making them serve as a foil 
to the face, generally in a lower 


HANS HOLBEIN. 
PORTRAIT OF AN ABBESS. 


tone, though in the “ Portrait of an 
Abbess”’ they are about equally light- 
ed therewith, a point which is rather 
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STUDY IN BLACK AND WHITE 


disturbing in the picture. Yet even 
in the well lighted faces and hands 
you will find subtle gradations of 
tone, middle tints that are absolutely 


necessary to bring out the character 


of his sitter. This, Holbein cer- 
tainly achieves ; for on turning over 
a collection of photographs of his 
portraits one is struck by a quality 
best described by saying that his 
men and women bear 2 look charac- 
teristic of the times in which they 
lived, times when discretion and wis- 
dom were more than usually neces- 
sary not only to happiness but to 
life itself. His chief patron in his 
English home was the gifted and 
unfortunate Sir Thomas More, and 
the men and women he painted were 
men and women of affairs calculated 
by their qualities to bring out what 
was best in their painter. We shall 
come to see later how a very differ- 
ent court produced very different 
men and women and how the fashion 
is again reflected in the portraits of 
the time. Holbein, in accord with 
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older traditions, used side light only, 
coming through windows about seven 
to eight feet above the floor at their 
lowest part, or through the upper 
part only of a larger window.  Por- 
trait painters of today use light very 
much in the same way, only it is 
usually higher. But a top light is 
never used by a painter, nor should 
it ever be used by a photographer. 
It is claimed that a top light gives 
more modelling to the face. I can 
only say that it is not the kind of 
modelling we want. 

Again it is to be borne in mind 
that a painter does not paint the 
whole detail of his model as a lens 
would delineate it. He is contin- 
ually modifying by accent and the 
want of it the work before him. 
Take for instance a photographic 
study I have just seen of a nun’s 
head. It is made under the usual top 
and side light of an ordinary photog- 
rapher’s studio. In it the black head 
covering of the nun shows white by 
the reflected light in as high a key as 
the white cloth beneath the chin of 
the upturned face. Now a painter 
would never do a thing like that in 
painting a similar subject. He would 
render the black veil as black illu- 
minated by the light falling on it, 
but not so as to render it by white. 
Much of this can be obviated by 
using the side light alone, about the 
height Holbein used it, say seven to 
eight feet, and by placing the sitter 
about twelve feet away from it. 
Subdue the light by suitable screens 
of cheese-cloth drawn across the 
window and give plenty of exposure 
for the shadows. The direction of 
the light may be at right angles 
with a line drawn from the camera 
to the sitter, or perhaps a little quar- 
tering thereto, so that the light 
comes over the shoulder of the pho- 
tographer as he stands at the 
camera. The background should be 
at right angles to the window, so 
that it will exhibit a slight range of 
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tone from side to side. The accom- 
panying study in black and white, 
tor instance, was made under these 
conditions. Even with all the work 
possible in arranging the light, you 
will find it impossible to completely 
grade your picture as a_ painter 
would grade it, because he will de- 
liberately soften and tone down by 
local color portions which the methods 
of photography will represent perhaps 
more as they really are or else ex- 
aggerate. Such parts of the picture 
may be brought into subordinate 
harmony either by special methods 
in printing or by careful and judi- 
cious reduction of the negative im- 
age by means of ferricyanide of 
potassium. 

In all this it is to be remembered 
that to the photographing artist 
his colors are’ black, white and 
brown, his vehicles gelatine and the 
line of chemicals he uses in bring- 
ing his picture to his ideas, and he 
must use these with the same free- 
dom that his brother artist uses oils 
and the line of pigments provided 
for him by the color-man. 

But with all these requisites of 
material supplied, unless you have 
a well-informed mind you cannot 
use them to advantage. Portraiture 
is not attained by any set of rules 
for lighting and posing in exact 
attitudes, and were I to set down 
all you must not do, I fancy the 
Puoto Era would object. So that 
I will content myself by saying, use 
no accessories that you can do with- 
out. Use a plain background, or, at 
most, a simple curtain that will fall 
into heavy folds which will help in 
composition. For the furbelowed 
young woman requires the strictest 
simplicity of treatment to reach any 
degree of dignity, and the plainly 
dressed man needs no adventitious 
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PORTRAIT STUDY 


aid. Avoid ornamental furniture, and 
keep down in tone what you do use. 
Let the face and head be in the 
principal light in the picture, re- 
peated in smaller mass in lower key 
by means of the hands or some sim- 
ple object. If both hands are shown 
let one be higher in tone than the 
other. Quell little isolated spots of 
light, like the watch charm I have 
purposely left in the accompanying 
illustration to indicate one of the 
things not to be done. 

In conclusion of this first article 
I cannot do better than quote from 
Mr. Ruskin, who says: “ Holbein 
was complete in intellect ; what he 
saw he saw with his whole soul, 
and what he painted he painted 
with his whole might.” When one 
has approached this standard, set so 
many years ago by this old painter, 
then one may consider he has dis- 
tinctly made an important advance 
in the difficult art of portraiture. 
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The Crucible—Diogen 


HENRY WENZEL, JR. 


T is claimed for dio- 
gen that it surpasses 
all other developers 
on the market in that 
by its use very con- 
siderably over-timed 
negatives, as also greatly under-timed 
ones, may be corrected during de- 
velopment. 

If the above institutes a compari- 
son of diogen with, for instance, 
eikonogen, amidol, metol, hydroqui- 
none, ortol or pyrogallic acid, and not 
with combinations of the same, such 
as eiko-hydro, orto-metol, and metol- 
pyro, I should be loath to deny to 
this new developer the merit claimed 
for it ; but if diogen is claimed to be 
superior to a good combination of 
pyro and metol for the purpose indi- 
cated, I shall quote an old couplet 
to say: “Well, may be it is — but I 
doubt it.” However, diogen alone 
seems to be the equal of any of the 
good combinations advertised as 
“ universal developers,” if we except 
metol-hydroquinone, with which it is 
not to be compared as a developer 


for bromide and velox papers. This 
much said, diogen is all that is 


claimed for it, if the claim be not 
too broadly construed. 

It is also claimed that “diogen 
combines with the elasticity of 
glycin the energy of rodinal in bring- 
ing out the detail in the shadows.” 
This would lead one to imagine that 
diogen yielded first -the surface de- 
velopment of rodinal, flashing up the 
image almost instantly, and that the 
building up of the negative followed 
on the lines of the detail-giving 
qualities of metol and the density- 
giving power of pyro in the com- 
bination of these two agents. There 
is nothing of novelty, however, in 
the working of diogen. The image 
appears seasonably, while density and 
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detail go hand in hand to the mak- 
ing of an excellent negative. 

As there is a loss of intensity in 
fixation, it will be well to carry neg- 
atives developed with diogen a little 
farther than with pyro. Inso doing, 
no fear of fog need be entertained, 
even from a prolonged immersion in 
a bath of full strength. 

The method of determining 
whether a _ negative has been pro- 
perly exposed, or to what degree it 
has been under or over-exposed, by 
the use of the formula given for this 
purpose, is to be commended. With 
diogen, however, we have such a for- 
mula given, and the approximate 
time in which the high lights of a 
correctly exposed negative should 
begin to appear is stated, the tem- 
perature of the bath being also 
given. I heartily commend a trial 
of this test bath, and the comple- 
tion of the negative in such a bath 
as the result indicates should be 
employed. If a number of plates 
have received similar exposure, one 
out of the batch will suffice; if 
exposures have been dissimilar, es- 
pecially if not known to be reason- 
ably correct, test them all, and the 
result will pay for your trouble. 

The color of a negative developed 
with diogen is a good black, slightly 
warm in comparison with the blacks 
yielded by rodinal. Diogen is ad- 
mirably adapted for the develop- 
ment of transparencies, —its soft 
blacks, and the absence of fog, even 
after prolonged development, yield- 
ing good color and absolute clear- 
ness. Lantern-slide workers will 
not fail to appreciate these desirable 
qualities. 

For bromide paper diogen is also 
well adapted. For this purpose an 
acid fixing bath should be used in 
order to avoid discolored whites. 
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Not many developers are equal to 
diogen in the matter of convenience, 
since after it is made up in a con- 
centrated solution it is diluted for 
use with water only, in the same 


Negative by W. D. Murphy 


manner but not to the same extent 
as rodinal. Finally, one need not 
fear for the condition of his hands 
after its use, as it is a_ stainless 
developer. 
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BY MOONLIGHT 


Suggestions for Practical Workers 


WALTER SPRANGE 


HERE are su many 
recruits constantly 
joining the vast army 
of amateur photog: 
raphers, that a few 
practical suggestions 
from one who has been an ardent 
devotee to the art-science for sev- 
eral years may be of value to them. 
It is possible that some of the sug- 
gestions made may be an old story 
to many readers of the Puoro 
Era, but the writer has not seen 
them in print, and most of them are 
the result of careful reasoning, think- 
ing and experimenting, before adopt- 
ing them as improvements over other 
methods. 
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For the development of negatives 
from exposures made on sensitized 
films, whether they are supported on 
glass, celluloid, paper, or any other 
material, the writer uses sulphite 
and carbonate of soda and pyrogallic 
acid. Saturated solutions of the two 
sodas are kept in separate bottles of 
different sizes, in order to distin- 
guish them readily under the ruby 
light in the dark room. The _ pro- 
portions of water necessary to make 
these saturated solutions govern the 
sizes of the bottles. An eight-ounce 
vial will permit of a saturated solu- 
tion of two ounces of sulphite of 
soda; because each ounce of crys- 
tals will absorb four ounces of water. 
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A six-ounce vial will permit of a 
saturated solution of three ounces of 
carbonate of soda, which requires 
one and six-tenths of an ounce of 
water to each ounce of crystals. 
These two solutions can be restored 
from time to time in the proportions 
given, which should be noted on the 
vials. It is always well to have 
some undissolved sediment at the 
bottom of each vial to ensure full 
strength. If the sulphite of soda is 
not pure, the sediment formed may 
be undissolved sulphate; that 
case, the sulphite solution will soon 
cease to act, and a fresh solution 
should be made. If concentrated 
sulphite and carbonate of soda are 
purchased, they will absorb more 
water, as they are in dry powder 
form instead of crystals. 

For a normal developer, the pro- 
portions are one-half ounce of each 
of these saturated solutions to four 
ounces of water, making five ounces 
in all. This quantity requires five 
grains of dry pyro. To measure 


this quantity without scales, an ordi- 
nary wooden or bone mustard spoon- 
full is about right, or an ordinary 
teaspoon filled level without pressing 
the pyro down. 

A four-ounce vial will hold two 
drams, or one-fourth of an ounce, of 
ferricyanide of potassium, commer- 
cially known as red_ prussiate of 
potash, and four ounces of water. 
This cyanide solution must be kept 
well stoppered and in the dark. It 
may be used to reduce the opacity 
of any negatives that prove to be 
too dense, upon examination, when 
they have cleared in the hypo bath, 
and it can be used then before the 
negative is placed in the final rins- 
ing water. 

A two-ounce vial (with a quill in 
the cork) will contain two drams, or 
one-fourth of an ounce, of bromide 
of potassium and two ounces of 
water. This is to restrain the action 
of the developer when the image 
appears too rapidly, generally be- 
cause the developer is too strong, or 
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the sensitized film has been over- 
exposed. It is a very good rule to 
add two drops of the bromide solu- 
tion to each ounce of the developer 
before flowing it over time-exposures 
on rapid plates or films. 

The action of the sulphite of soda 
is to retard development; it also 
hardens the film slightly, and _pre- 
vents the pyro from decaying or 
staining. The tendency of the car- 
bonate of soda is to accelerate the 
action of the developer; it also 
brings out the detail in the shadows 
and softens the film. 

Too much carbonate of soda in 
warm weather. will, eventually, in 
prolonged development, so soften 
the film that it may leave its sup- 
port; in that case the alum bath, 
and that as cool as possible, must 
be resorted to at once. 

In a normal developer of the pro- 
portions given, which is about ten 
per cent., the pyro immediately 
attacks the high lights. Hence, in 
developing a negative with only a 
small proportion of high light, such 
as a portrait with a white face, so to 
speak, and all else dark, the pyro 
will at once attack the face. The 
result is that the face becomes very 
dense before the rest of the sensitized 
film is developed. To avoid this, 
less pyro, or else an old developer, 
should be used for .portraits. The 
principle is the same for marine 
views, with perhaps a white sail or 
some light fleecy clouds above the 
horizon, an old developer, or a diluted 
developer, is better for such nega- 
tives. In fact, it is a good practice 
to first flow such negatives with 
the carbonate of soda and water 
alone, and to add the sulphite of 
soda and pyro after the carbonate 
of soda has had plenty of time to 
thoroughly impregnate the film. At 
all times when increasing or reducing 
the strength of the developer, or in 
any way changing the character of 
it, the developer should be returned 
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to the graduate, the change made in 
the graduate, and the negative flowed 
afresh. Of course this must be 
done very promptly, and it is in 
order to ensure this that different 
sized vials are recommended. It 
should also become a fixed system 
to arrange each vial, tray, and gradu- 
ate, in a definite position, within 
reach of the right hand and under 
the ray of the ruby light. The lat- 
ter should be placed several inches 
above the table or sink on the left 
side, with the rays shaded from the 
eyes and directed across upon the 
developing tray and other accesso- 
ries. 

To return to development : another 
very good plan with marine or simi- 
lar exposures, liable to have been over- 
timed, is to first bring out the detail 
with old developer, because it is 
weak in pyro and acts slower. Un- 
der-exposures also gain much strength 
in the shadows by prolongment in 
old developer, especially with the 
addition of a few drops of the satu- 
rated solution of carbonate of soda ; 
but it is.generally necessary to add 
fresh developer, to give density to 
the whole, before the negative is 
cleared. All negatives are much 
improved, after they have been suffi- 
ciently developed, by leaving them 
in the first change of water for a 
few minutes before washing them 
freely and placing them in the alum 
hardening bath. 

The formule for a combined hard- 
ening and clearing bath for nega- 
tives, consisting of alum, sulphite of 
soda, hypo, and other ingredients 
recommended by plate makers in the 
pamphlets accompanying dry plates 
or films, is only of service if used 
when freshly made. The combina- 
tion is such that it does not retain 
its strength for any length of time, 
and, after one or two days, its action 
is not only slow but deceitful. The 
writer has made several experiments 
with this bath, but found that nearly 
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all the negatives subjected to it re- 
quired further clearing in a freshly 
made hypo bath, although they 
appeared to be perfectly clear when 
they were examined and taken out 
of the combined hardening and clear- 
ing bath at the time of development. 

It is not much more trouble, and 
is far better, to use an alum harden- 
ing bath and a hypo clearing bath, 
separately, and in the order named. 
These baths will retain their strength 
longer and can be used until it is 
apparent that the alum bath is dis- 
colored, and evident, from its slow 
action, that the hypo bath is weak. 
So far as discolored negatives from 
the use of these old baths is con- 
cerned, although they may print 
slower, they often make the best 
quality of prints. 

It will occasionally happen that 
the sensitized film has not been ex- 
posed, and, consequently, when it is 
placed in the developer, no image 
appears. After it is definitely ascer- 
tained that there is no image on the 
film, the developer should be re- 
turned to the graduate and the film 
washed freely in water. Then it 
should be set aside on edge where 
no light can_reach it, to drain off ; 
and, before leaving the dark room, 
it should be placed film side up in 
an old dry-plate box of the same size, 
covered, and placed in a dark closet, 
to remain for a day or two to dry 
and harden, then it can be replaced in 
a holder and used for a time exposure. 

Such plates or films are excellent 
ones for making copies of drawings 
and pictures, and may be used for 
time exposures of all kinds. They 
require, at least, five times the 
length of exposure that a fresh film 
does, and will permit of much greater 
latitude, as they are substantially 
slow non-halation plates or film. 
Although they may be strained by 
the first pyro, they will clear of that 
in the ordinary treatment of alum 
and hypo. 
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The solution of ferricyanide of 
potassium should always be kept 
tightly corked, in a vial covered with 
non-actinic paper, and in a_ dark 
closet. A special glass tray, the 
same size as the negatives, should 
be reserved for it, and great care 
must be taken when using it, as the 
action of this reducer is sometimes 
very speedy. It will only act in com- 
bination with hyposulphite of soda. 
Hence, the suggestion to always 
have some in solution, ready for im- 
mediate use on dense negatives upon 
removing them from the hypo bath, 
before they have been placed in 
water. By doing this, the action of 
the ferricyanide can be controlled 
very readily. If it works too ac- 
tively, the negative must be im- 
mersed in water at once. If the 
ferricyanide stops acting too soon, 
the negative can be returned to the 
hypo bath for a few minutes, re- 
examined, and, if further reduction 
is advisable, the negative can again 
be flowed with ferricyanide. 

For local reduction of a white 
dress, a, face, statuary, etc., those 
parts of the negative can be blotted 
carefully, and a weak solution of fer- 
ricyanide applied to them with a 
small sable brush. If the upper por- 
tion of a negative, above the horizon, 
is too dense and requires reduction, 
that portion of the negative can be 
flowed with a weak solution of ferri- 
cyanide upward from the side of the 
tray, and, with the use of a sable 
brush, it can be applied so as to 
reach the irregular lines, and the rest 
of the film remain untouched by it. 
Of course, the negative having been 
fixed by the hypo bath, this reduc- 
tion can be done under a strong 
light. 

In making silver prints, somtimes 
they are neglected too long, become 
over-printed, and are apparently use- 
less. There are no silver prints too 
dense for ferricyanide reduction. 
The best method is to place these 
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over-prints in a weak hypo bath, 
such as the bath ordinarily used to 
fix prints after toning. Each print 
After it 


must be treated by itself. 
has been in the hypo for about five 
minutes, if it has not already faded 


sufficiently, it can be transferred 
into a very much diluted solution of 
ferricyanide, and watched until it 
has become sufficiently reduced. If 
neglected too long it may bleach 
clear out. Just before each print 
has reached the desired point of 
reduction, it should be immersed in 
water, of which it will require several 
changes before it be placed in either 
the separate gold toning, or the com- 
bined toning and fixing bath. 
Another method for prints that 
are too dark is to fix them before 
toning, by treating them to the 
hypo fixing bath for at least five 
minutes before placing them in 
the toning bath. This is a very 
good method to adopt when one 
desires to tone by daylight ; but the 
prints must be printed much darker 
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than is necessary when 
placed in the gold toning bath first. 

The combined toning and fixing 
bath can be used by subdued day- 
light, but the print must first be 
washed in three or four changes of 
water by non-actinic light, or, at least, 
in as weak a light as it is possible to 
make the changes in. The second 
clearing bath, recommended in the 
formule of the paper-makers, ought 
never to be omitted if permanent 
prints are desired. 

Many unsightly prints come into 
the writer’s hands from all parts of 
the world. They come faded, dis- 
colored, badly toned, or only fixed 
without toning; but all of them 
possessing any virtue at all are much 
improved by placing them in the 
combined toning and fixing bath, 
and toning them over again. 

Of the illustrations accompanying 
this article the portrait of “ Ephraim ” 
is from a negative exposed with open 
diaphragm at three feet distance 
under a piazza. The negative proved 
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to be so much over-exposed that in’ 


the developer it flashed up imme- 
diately, and disappeared in a dense 
opaque mass. It was washed freely, 
and flowed afresh with the devel- 
oper, diluted to one-half the normal 
strength and ten drops of bromide 
of potassium added; after rocking 
for about fifteen minutes it was 
washed and placed in the alum hard- 
ening and hypo clearing baths. Upon 
examining it, after it had cleared, it 
was so dense that it could hardly be 
discerned by transmitted light. The 
ferricyanide solution was flowed over 
it, and, in a short time, it became 
reduced to the desired printing con- 
dition; but the ears, neck, breast 
and forepaws were still so dense that 
in making a print from the negative 
they appeared to be almost clear 
white; a second local reduction of 
these parts, the next day, resulted 


Negative by Walter Sprange 


in depicting “Ephraim” as_ he 
really is. 

The view, “ By Moonlight,” is from 
a negative exposed on the Monday 
night after the disastrous storm of 
November the 27th. The exposure 
was made for ten minutes between 
7.50 and 8 o'clock, with a diaphragm 
}’.16 inserted for experiment. The 
result shows that no diaphragm should 
be used for night exposures. The 
white marks above the tree on the 
right, and above the lower right-hand 
corner, are caused by hypo on the 
fingers. This is not so much the 
result of carelessness in this in- 
stance, as it is of frozen pipes and no 
water, except melted snow, with two 
or three different phases of  print- 
making going on at the time of de- 
velopment. At any rate, it is a very 
good object lesson by reason of its 
defects. 
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[See Department of Instantaneous Photography, page 201.] 
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Open Correspondence 


To THE Eprror. 

Dear Sir:-—In the December 
issue of your much read paper I find 
an article signed by “ John Einhaus,” 
“On the Mechanical Properties of 
Optical Glass,” and should be glad if 
you would allow me to add to his 
remarks to a certain extent. It is 
a well-known fact that many kinds 
of optical glass mixtures are remark- 
able for the relative proportion in 
which refraction and dispersion is- 
combined in them, on account of 
which they could render great ser- 
vices in the manufacture of highly 
corrected anastigmatic lenses, if it 
were not that the physical proper- 
ties of many of these mixtures ren- 
der them less desirable for use or 
even prohibit their use altogether, 
since their lack of durability would 
destroy the lasting properties of 
lenses made with such material. 
As the article referred to is, how- 
ever, worded in such a manner as to 
convey the supposition that other 
anastigmatic lenses than those men- 


tioned are built with glass of insuffi- 
cient resisting power, I wish to 
say here that the double anastig- 
mats made by me are composed en- 
tirely of glass that will perfectly 
resist all atmospheric influences. 
The fact that the Goerz Double 
Anastigmats are a few years older 
than the lenses mentioned in the 
article referred to, and that since 
1892, when I first began making 
them, more than 46,000 of these 
lenses have been distributed over 
the entire world, and are used under 
any and every conceivable condition 
of atmosphere, and yet not one single 
complaint concerning their lasting 
qualities has ever reached me, goes 
far to bear out my statement. In 
conclusion, I would, therefore, sim- 
ply suggest that intending buyers 
compare in actual work the different 
makes of anastigmatic lenses, and 
retain the one they find to give the 
best result, without prejudice. 
Yours very truly, 
Boston. ‘ C. P. GoErz. 


Book Notices 


The 1899 edition of the Interna- 
tional Annual of Anthony’s Photo- 
graphic Bulletin is out. 

The articles are replete with valu- 
able suggestions for both the amateur 
and professional. The photographic 
portion proper, covering 196 pages, 
contains articles on, practically, 
every branch of the subject by 
prominent amateurs and professionals 
from both sides of the water. The 
last few pages of the text are devoted 
to process work, and contain a few 
practical suggestions; but this de- 
partment would stand considerable 
enlargement. The reproduction and 
general work is of a high order of 
merit. The book, as a whole, is of 
great service to the intelligent opera- 
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tor, the tables and formule alone 
being well worth the price asked. 


The frontispiece of this issue is 
from an illustrated book, “ Pilgrim 
Plymouth,” just issued by A. S. Bur- 
bank, of the Pilgrim Book Store, Ply- 
mouth, Mass. The book is made up 
entirely of illustrations of town 
scenery, historic buildings, and repro- 
ductions of famous paintings in Pil- 
grim Hall. 

The printing of the frontispiece 
shows the color effects to be accom- 
plished by two printings from the 
same plate, the first impression being 
in a light sepia tint, and the last im- 
pression in black, printed in the 
same form with the text pages. 
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Open Criticism 


E give another photograph below, on which we invite criticism. Use 
a post-card, and limit yourself to 100 words. <A _ year’s subscription, 
free, to the PHoro Era for the best criticism. 


Among the replies to our request been used, making objects in the 
for criticism on the picture, “Before middle distance more prominent and 
the Snow Flies,” 
published the 
December _ issue, 
we find the sub- 


joined, which 
seems to be the 


best one received. 
It was somewhat 
difficult to select 
this criticism, be- 
cause nearly all of 
them said prac- 
tically the same 
thing. Pictorially, 
the subject has no 
value, being quite 
commonplace. 

The introduction 
of suitable figures, 
for instance, haul- 
ing wood to or 
from the wood pile, 
would have added 
considerable inter- 
est to the now bare 
and meagre scene. 
—Ep. 


Before the 
Snow Flies 


Print flat; 
should have been 


made under more 


favorable light. 
Suitable clouds 
should have been 


A PORTRAIT STUDY 


included in the sky. Trim one-half not including so much in the view, 
inch from the foreground; but, bet- thereby concentrating the interest 
ter still, if a longer focused lens had more. J. F. Smirn, Chicago. 
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Among the Clubs 


Boston Camera Club 
YWraore T the regular meeting 
- v of the Boston Camera 

ASH 4) Club on December 
Mr. Henry S. Hovey 
was elected an active 
member ot the club. 
After the routine business was fin- 
ished, the club informally discussed 
several matters of interest, among 
them the proposed exchange exhibi- 
tion of photographs with the Phila- 
delphia Photographic Society. It is 
planned to gather a set of photographs 
representing some of the best work of 
the club members, which they have 
done in recent years, and _ select 
about one hundred prints to send to 
Philadelphia for exhibition there. 

Such a collection would make also 
an interesting exhibit in the home 
gallery, as many would like to see 
gathered together some of the best 
photographs which have won distinc- 
tion in the annual and other exhibits 
of the club. 

The proposed improvements in the 
stocks and the recently purchased 
portrait lenses made by Dallmeyer 
also brought out some profitable and 
interesting discussion. 

Afterwards, the club was _ enter- 
tained by a talk by Mr. Wilfred A. 
French, who showed and explained 
the new imperial shutter and a 
Voigtlander Porro prism field glass. 
Mr. French described the prin- 
ciples and construction of this 
new development of Porro’s discov- 
ery of the use of prisms in carrying 
the image to the eye-piece of the 
vlass, explaining the improvements 
in the field and power of the glass. 

Mr. David W. Lewis exhibited a 
series of beautiful lantern slides 
from negatives taken in Hyde Park, 
Mass., and also in Mt. Desert, and 
several of the West Indies. 
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The club then adjourned to the 
usual supper, and an hour or more 
was pleasantly passed in sociability. 

On Monday evening, December 19, 
Mr. Walter G. Chase entertained the 
members and their friends with an 
interesting talk upon Japan and its 
people, which was illustrated with a 
very beautiful set of Japanese col- 
ored lantern slides, collected by him 
during his travels in that country. 


The annual meeting of the club 
will be held at the club rooms on 
Monday evening, January 4, at eight 
o'clock. After the routine business, 
a varied programme of entertain- 
ment will be provided, and the usual 
supper served. 

An exhibition of photographs, the 
work of members of the Photo- 
graphic Society of Philadelphia, will 
be on view to the public at the club 
rooms, 50 Bromfield St., from Janu- 
ary 4 to 14, inclusive, II A.M. to 
3 P.M. 

CHARLES PeErry, 
Secretary. 


Valley Camera Club 


The Valley Camera Club has just 
closed its semi-annual print exhibit. 

It has been the most successful in 
the history of the club. The collec- 
tion was large and the work good. 

Among the contributions of special 
merit were figure studies by Mr. 
John Shippee and Mr. Hugh V. 
Carroll ; fine cloud effects by Mr. F. 
J. Hoxie; the excellent landscape 
work of Mr. W. E. Smith, Mr. Win- 
field H. Smith, Mr. Elmer F. Sea- 
bury and Mr. Andrew Yorston ; also 
architectural photography by Mr. 
Charles Myrick and Mr. J. Bancroft 
Lawton. Mrs. Frank Monchont’s 
display was especially artistic, show- 
ing care and fine taste in mounting 
and arrangement. 
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Mr. F. J. Hoxie entered pictures 
which were awarded second prize in 
the recent Youth's Companion com- 
petition, and Mr. W. E. Smith’s con- 
tribution contained several pictures 
which have been awarded prizes or 
published in the PHoro and 
other photographic magazines. 

J. Bancrorr LAwrTon, 
Secretary. 


Just too late to admit of notice in 
our last issue, the semi-annual meet- 
ing and banquet of The Photograph- 
ers’ Club of New England was held 
in Boston, Mr. W. H. Partridge, the 
president, in the chair. 

Between forty and fifty members 
attended and, after the discussion of 
the banquet, listened to the report of 
the treasurer, which showed the 
comfortable feature of a balance at 
the bankers of $356 in favor of the 
club. After the reading of this re- 
port a pleasant hour was spent in 
examining a number of pictures 
brought by members of the club, 
and in listening to the comments 
thereon, from a _ painter’s point of 


Instantaneous 


The best picture we have received 
in connection with this department 
of photography is one taken in Eng- 
land,by Mr. Horace Wyman of Worce- 
ster, Mass. The negative was made 
upon an Eastman film, sensitometer 
20; Bausch and Lomb lens stopped 
to F 16, the camera being a folding 
Premo, the shutter of Bausch and 
Lomb manufacture. The image was 
developed with Mitchell's eikonogen. 
The exposure, one twenty-fifth of a 
second, about noon of an August day, 
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view, by Mr. W. L. Taylor, who was 
one of the guests of the evening. 


It is with heartfelt regret that the 
Puotro Era has to record the death 
of Mr. John Stalker, the genial 
secretary of the Photographers’ Club 
of New England.  Peculiarly does 
this mournful duty appeal to the 
writer, for the deceased gentleman 
was very helpful to him at a time 
when help was vital, some eighteen 
years ago. 

Mr. Stalker was a member of the 
well-known firm of Horgan, Robey 
& Co., Boston, and was even better 
known to the photographers of this 
country as a friend who took a per- 
sonal interest in their welfare. 

The funeral services were held at 
the Old South Congregational Church, 
the Rev. Geo. A. Gordon officiated, 
and paid a simple, yet graceful, tribute 
to the memory of the deceased. 
There was a large attendance of 
friends, and a number of beautiful 
floral tributes were sent by various 
organizations with which Mr. Stalker 
had business or social relations. 


Photography 


when the atmosphere was clear but 
the sky overcast. 

This picture is one of 
similar ones taken during two days. 


twenty 


Its subject is the “Meet of the 
Devon and Somerset Stag Hounds, 
at Exmoor, Devonshire, England.” 
We commend this picture to our 
friends as being a really good ex- 
ample of instantaneous photography, 
free from harsh shadows and chalky 
high lights. The natural positions of 
dogs and horses have been well caught. 
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Once more Old Januarius returns 
with a familiar countenance, and with 
him the New Year of a closing cen- 
tury. Ata time like this, recurrent 
at the beginning and end of our prin- 
cipal measure of time, our readers 
will pardon us if we grow a little 
retrospective, a little sanguine, a 
little prospective ; for they will doubt- 
less fall into similar reveries them- 
selves and, mayhap, with a PHoro 
Era let fall upon their knees, indulge 
in pleasant memories of summer days 
spent with the camera among the 
hills and woods, or along the shore 
of the sounding sea. Across the 
chain flashes an inspiration for the 
future; a link of the past grows 
bright for the moment with new 
light, and a plan for securing it bye- 
and-bye is formed (along with other 
good resolutions), until, tired with its 
own fantasy, the mind shakes off its 
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dreamy spell and returns once more 
to the practical world. Notwith- 
standing that the facile descent of a 
certain way is said to be paved with 
such good intentions, we feel that 
dreaming of this sort has a consider- 
able value ; that it is, after all, good 
to enter, once upon a time, into the 
realms of fairyland, wherein our 
ideals are raised and cleared of the 
merely utilitarian. We emerge with 
something of the glamour left upon 
us, and our work will shine with 
something of the splendor we have 
seen. With the merciless quality of 
our lenses and chemicals we need a 
large infusion of imagination in our 
work, and where can this be so well 
cultivated as in these fields of rev- 
erie? Art is not merely oil and 
color, salt and silver; it is also feel- 
ing, poetry, subtlety, which are all 
products of imagination. We hope, 
during this coming year, to see more 
of this quality in the work of our 
friends, whom we urge to yet higher 
standards than those of the past, that 
we may indeed more firmly establish 
our art beside the older one, among 


the gods. 


The year’s progress in photography 
has not been marked by any striking 
event. A ripple of excitement was 
caused by the definite announcement 
of a true process for photographing 
in colors. We were at the time very 
sceptical as to the real value of this 
much-heralded discovery, and our 
scepticism has been justified by the 
complete collapse of the process. 
Along general lines we have not 
much to note. Signs are abroad of 
the founding of a better school of 
photographic art than has hitherto 
existed, and we are extremely desir- 
ous that Americans shall prove, in 
this department of fine art, the 
leaders they are naturally fitted to 


become. <A writer in one of ow 
French contemporaries recognizes 
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the lead that England has taken in 
landscape photography. Let it be 
ours to enter into friendly rivalry 
with our English friends, and surpass 
them if we may. 

Regarding process work we feel 
that there is room for very great im- 
provement, especially in artistic 
feeling, which should be gained by 
employing well-trained assistance, 
with less rule-o’-thumb. Our chem- 
ists have been active in preparing 
new chemical agents for the dark 
room, some of which seem really to 
merit the time and energy that has 
been expended on them. Our pro- 
gressive manufacturers of the vari- 
ous papers have been fully alive to 
the requirements made of them, and 
have been assiduous in their solici- 
tude for the smoothing of the print- 
er’s pathway. We still feel that 
there is something to be desired in 
the question of mounts. Not so 
much in the direction of fanciful 
affairs as of good, plain colors. We 
yet have to see, for instance, a really 
satisfactory mount for sepia tones. 

With all these valuable helps to 
really fine work, we commend our 
readers to the work before them with 
best wishes fora Happy New Year. 


Our Pictures 
The 


photographs reproduced in 
this number of the PHoro ERA are 
of great interest, as well from the 
instructive side as from the artistic. 


We intend to maintain the high 
standard of our reproductions in the 
past and make our pictures, quite as 
much as our letter press, of high 
benefit to our readers. 


Announcements 


In addition to our list of contribu- 
tors already mentioned in our last 
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issue we take pleasure in adding the 
names of Messrs. F. H. Day, F. W. 
Lee, John Burroughs, Byron Gordon, 
and W. L. Johnson. 


The increasing business and grow- 
ing circulation of our magazine has 
rendered necessary the removal of 
its office to larger quarters. We can 
be found now at 185 Franklin Street, 
Boston, in touch with our 
printers. 


ck ser 


We take pleasure in announcing 
that the Era_ has_ been 
elected the official organ of the 
Boston Camera Club and the Har- 
vard University Camera Club. All 
information regarding meetings, ex- 
hibitions, and affairs of interest to 
members of these organizations will 
be found in our pages. 


« Amateur’ used to be regarded 
as equivalent to raw, unfinished, in- 
artistic. Now that is fast being 
changed The amateur photographer 
is doing better and better work, and 
demanding more artistic accessories 
for it. This demand is admirably 
met in some new card mounts, sam- 
ples of which come from the A. M. 
Collins Manufacturing Co., Philadel- 
phia. They are heavy, rough-sur- 
faced board, in handsome Scotch 
gray and ivy green, and are made 
to take photographs 4x5 inches. 
The centre is “ plate-sunk” and has 
an India insert. They have that 
peculiar elegance and perfection of 
finish for which the Collins mounts 
are noted; and the effect of the 
mounted picture, set off by its nar- 
row margin of white, is unusually 
rich and satisfying. The mounts are 
for sale by the trade. 
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Trade 


Readers will remember that in an 
article on shutters, in our first num- 
ber, the Prosch shutter was men- 
tioned as being one that was 
thoroughly reliable as well as pos- 
sessing great speed. The manufac- 
turers of this shutter are now repre- 
sented in our advertising pages. For 
winter work, their storage flashlamp 
is also a very needful instrument. 

We recently took a trip to Roches- 
ter to look up the trade generally, 
and incidentally to close up a few 
advertising contracts. Our readers 


Exchange 


All subscribers are invited to use 
this column free of charge, for no- 
tices not exceeding 10 lines, each 
month. 

Trade ads will only be admitted 
when paid for. Rates on application 
to the Publishers. 


DEVELOPING, PRINTING, ENLARGING. 

We have the best facilities for do- 
ing amateur work promptly and at 
reasonable prices, and guarantee all 
our work, Platinotype printing and 


By Wm. B. Livermore 


Notes 


would probably not believe the fig- 
ures, were we to give them, concern- 
ing the number of cameras turned out 
there yearly. The amount of capi- 
tal invested in the business, and the 
number of people employed in the 
various factories turning out cameras 
and supplies, is almost incredible. 
When talking of Rochester, the name 
of Eastman and the kodak naturally 
occur to one’s mind first ; and, truly, 
when taking the size of their facto- 
ries and their immense output into 
consideration, they lead the world. 


and Mart 


lantern slides a specialty. Call or 
send for price list. Oliver Bros., 294 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


We Buy, Renr and sell second- 
hand cameras and lenses of all makes 
and sizes. Boston agents for the cel- 
ebrated Vive cameras. Developing 
and printing from films a specialty. 
Bromide enlargements. Send 2-cent 
stamp for bargain list. Boston Cam- 
era Exchange, 165 Tremont street, 
Room 20. 


Franklin Engraving Co. 


WAITING FOR HIS MASTER 
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